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M R. PTT T's speeches in the British House 
of Commons on the subject of the Irish 
Union, contain doctrine most pernicious, 
sentiments most destructive of every thing 
like rational or well-founded freedom; yet 
couched in such specious terms, varnished 
over withsuch a stream of polished eloquence, 
as may well serve to mislead the unwary, 
and entangle the national judgment in the 
mazes of fancy and rhetoric. In a matter 
of such import to the welfare of a state, 
as the surrender of its independence, it did 
appear to me grossly injurious to the 
manly sense and spirit of Ireland, to at- 
tempt to influence her decision by clamorous 
invitation, or repulsive warning, from this 
side the water. We paid her an ill com- 
3 pliment, 
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pliment, and very unjustly appreciated her 
worth, if we supposed her incapable of 
the wise and spirited conduct she has now 
displayed ; if we thought her intelligence 
needed to be enlightened, or her resolution 
confirmed, by foreign and external aid: 
she was fully competent to the decision of 
the question, and to her alone it ought, 
in the first instance, to have been left. 
Far otherwise however is the matter now— 
Ireland has declared her sentiments; and 
every man is at liberty to offer his mite of 
applause, and ennoble his humble opinion 
by shewing its affinity to her's. Mr. Pitt, 
on the other hand, having brought the sub- 
ject forward in contempt of the Irish House 
of Commons, has made it every English- 
man's duty to declare his abhorrence of 
such a proceeding, and rescue his sentiments 
from the stain which any resemblance to 
those of the Minister must indelibly fix upon 
them. As he has publicly proclaimed his 
resolution to cherish his favourite system, 


however adverse it may be to the wishes 
of either or both nations, to watch every 
avenue, to model it into every shape, and 

lie 
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lie in wait for a moment of debility or in- 
fatuation, when the deleterious draught 
may be administered ; it behoves every man 
who wishes for a continuance of friendly 
connection with Ireland, to shew that he 
is not an accomplice of the Minister; to 
manifest publicly that he holds in detesta- 
tion so arbitrary an act as the destruction 
of a neighbouring independent state because 
she is weaker than ourselves; and that 
whether this object which the Minister aims 
at is to be accomplished by fraud or force, 
openly or covertly, he will oppose it by 
every constitutional means both in word 
and deed to the utmost of his ability. 
This now 1s a duty, my countrymen, you 
owe to yourselves and to your country— 
you owe it to England, you owe it to Ire- 
land, to Freedom, Justice, and Humanity. 

I own it did afford me some consolation, 
amidst the deep concern with which I have 
beheld for some time past the uniform ten- 
dency of public measures, it did afford me 
one solitary spark of joy, to hear Mr. Pitt 
solemnly abjure all idea of forcible inter- 
ference with the opinion of the Irish Par- 
liament; but this joy was soon extinguish- 
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ed, when I reflected that though open force 
was not resorted to, secret influence would 
work its blind and insidious way ; that the 
Siege was only turned into a blockade, and 
the sap and mine preferred, as surer instru- 
ments of destruction than open and avowed 
assault. Nor is it alone for Ireland that I 
fear---I have, I own it, a nearer and dearer 
interest---I fear for England---I fear for my 
country---I fear lest, if this broad and 
sweeping system of despotism be once 
established, the same power that assimilates 
Ireland to itself, may in the plenitude of 
its authority assimilate itself to Prussia, or 
the old monarchy of France. I will not 
however anticipate what I shall have here- 
after to say on this subject; but having 
stated, and I trust shewn, the necessity of 
now closely discussing the question of the 
Iris Union, a necessity induced by Mr. 
Pitt's imperious declarations, I will endea- 
vour to reduce under some general heads 
the circumstances it is necessary to consider, 
in order to form an accurate judgment on 
the subject; in doing which I shall as much 
as possible avoid all matters of a local and 
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subordinate nature, whether of Commerce, 
Finance, or improved Civilization, both be- 
cause it is necessary to dispose of the higher 
and more essential interests, before we can 
so much as take into consideration these 
lesser topics, and because it would be easy 
to shew, that whatever advantages in these 
points would accrue to Ireland from an 
union with England, they might be more 
effectually and permanently obtained, by 
other measures, and on very different prin- 
ciples. The question most naturally sub- 
divides itself into the following propositions. 


ist. What are the Advantages resulting 


to a Country from an Independent Go- 
vernment ? 


2d. In what Situations can it be prudent 


in a Nation to surrender that Inde- 
pendence ? 


3d. Are the relative Situations of Eng- 
land and Ireland such as to make their 
Union necessary? 


4th. Who are competent to decide on 
this Necessity ? 


These 
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These questions I will endeavour to re- 
solve as briefly as possible---And first, as 
to the Advantages resulting to a Country 
from an Independent Government. 

What Mr. Pitt said of the benefits which 
Ireland would receive from his proposed 
Union, may with much greater justice be 
applied to those which flow from national 
independence; they are superior in their 
nature to any advantage that can appear 
from accounts, and such as cannot be com- 
prised under them.” Indeed I do not know 
any one real blessing, any thing that actually 
constitutes the power and happiness of a 
nation , that may not be traced to the com- 
mon source of national independence. 
Much has always been said by political 
writers on the means of increasing the 
power of nations; in it has been placed 
the summum bonum of states; but in my 
opinion the subje& has been treated very 
injudiciously. A certain degree of power 
is undoubtedly necessary to every indepen- 
dent nation, in order to guard it from the 
machinations of its ambitious neighbours ; 
but I firmly believe that every free state 
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possesses this power, and more than this is 
detrimental to its welfare. 'The real strength 
of a nation consists in the manly spirit of 
its individuals, and in their attachment to 
their country, founded on a practical expe- 
rience of the benefits they receive from it, 
and from a clear view of those benefits set 
before their eyes by free and frequent po- 
litical discussion. Among nations, nearly 
equal in other respects, wealth may throw 
some preponderance into the scale, but it 
does not essentially constitute the strength 
of a nation. Neither do numerous and 
well-disciplined mercenary troops, for they 
may be turned against their employers; nor 
strong fortifications, for they may become 
the strength of an enemy. It is only in 
the hearts and minds of the people that a 


nation can be really strong ; only from na- 


tional independence that national strength 
can arise. Very different however is the 
idea which Kings and Ministers and many 
political writers entertain of national 
Strength. When they tell you such a mea- 
sure will increase the national strength, they 
do not mean that the mass of people will 
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receive any actual accession of power or 
ability; but that by such means the ruling 
power will with more facility guide and 
direct the national strength to such pur- 
poses as it sees good. This being what is 
generally termed the power of a nation, we 
may easily perceive that its increase is by 
no means connected with the increase of 
public prosperity: more particularly so, as 
it is generally purchased by the surrender 
of certain rights and privileges on the part 
of the people which may somewhat em- 
barrass the operations of the executive 
power; but which may be nevertheless a 
very salutary restraint on it. Such an in- 
crease of power may be sometimes gained 
by a surrender of national independence, 
but never, I maintain, any real and per- 
manent accession of strength. And if it 
be admitted that to strengthen the hand 
that conducts the national power, is in it- 
self a conſiderable advantage, this will be 
more than overbalanced by the certain loss 
of vigour and cnergy in the national cha- 
rater. The hand that wields the weapon 
may be strengthened, but the weapon itself 
0 will 
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lose its temper and keenness. National in- 
dependence is the magic spring that gives 
energy to every faculty of the human mind; 
that inspires emulation in commerce, in 
acts of valour, in every art and every sci- 
ence; that breathes into the human soul 
an enthusiastic love of liberty, a fearless 
determination to suffer death rather than 
endure slavery. These are emotions which 
Mr. Pitt wishes not to excite, and well 
does he aim his blows at their productive 
causes, National Independence, National 
Pride. He desires not to form a Nation 
of Heroes, but of Partisans; not to raise 
up a race of Patriots, but of submissive 
Citizens, to whom the will of the Minister 
shall be law, and whose deficiency in real 
strength will to him be more than com- 
pensated by docility and ready obedience. 
'These valuable qualities may be obtained 
most effectually by the sacrifice of National 
Independence, by eradicating every vestige 
of National Pride ; but they are qualities, 
which, while they strengthen the arm of 
the Minister, weaken and relax the sinews 
of the Nation; they are qualities, which 
B are 
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are poor and pitiful substitutes for those 
strong, energetic passions which every le- 
gislator of a free country should make it 
his first study to encourage. In despotic 
states these passions cannot possibly exist; 
and in countries that have been free, but 
where freedom is gradually declining, they 
are as much as possible discouraged, be- 
cause they are in continual contention with 
existing circumstances, embitter the loss 
of blessings which are daily vanishing, 
cause fruitless repining in the people, and 
endless perplexities to the Minister. 

To these passions however, and their pa- 
rent, Independence, not to her extent of 
dominion or abundance of wealth, did 
Sparta owe her Lycurgus and Leonidas; 
Athens her Solon and Themistocles. To 
these did Rome, not proud Imperial Rome, 
but poor and independent Rome, owe her 
Horatius Cocles, her Decius, her Camillus, 
her Cincinnatus. What power has so often 
led an handful of Swiss to victory, over 
thousands of French, Austrians, and Bur- 
gundians? Independence. What inspired 
the Dutch with the intrepid resolution ra- 
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ther to die on their last dyke, than submit 
to the tyranny of Spain ? Independence— 
Who so long braved the arms of our first 
Edward ? Wallace and his band of Inde- 
pendent Scots.—Who broke the tyranny 
of the Stewarts, aided by the money and 
intrigues of France ? British Independence. 
—And who foiled even British Valour and 
Resources ? Independent America. 
A nation however, animated by Inde- 
pendence, and the noble but impetuous 
passions which may result from it, is a 
body whose powers it is as difficult to 
guide, as it is impossible to resist; on it 
Corruption loses its influence, Force is of 
no avail.— To guide its counsels requires 
the total relinquishment of personal vanity, 
and individual opinion; the dereliction and 
Sacrifice of every favourite system; a ready 
obedience in conforming to the general will, 
and an active alacrity and inflexible ſteadiness 
in executing it. To a Minister who pos- 
sesses these qualities, who has self- com- 
mand, integrity, and capacity to wield them, 
the passions which Liberty and Indepen- 
dence inspire, are weapons of an incalcu- 
lable 
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lable power; but to a weak or wicked, an 
insufficient or haughty Minister, they are 
sources of perpetual vexation ; they con- 
tinually oppose his darling plans, and thwart 
his favourite system; they produce discus- 
sion, instead of submission, nay sometimes 
inspire the people with the audacious belief 
that they have more © to do with the laws 
than to obey them.” These being the con- 
sequences of Independence, no wonder the 
Minister of the present day 1s anxious to 
_ eradicate it. Yet still must he be conscious 
that its existence is dear to the heart of 
man, for bold as he is, he scruples to attack 
it with open and undisguised assault. 

Mark how covertly he strikes—National 
Pride, says he, is laudable and dwells in 
generous minds, but its present exertion in 
the people of Ireland is improper—it is a 
mistaken species of National Pride—but 
he Knows full well, though he does not 
avow it, that the only improper species is 
that which he has taken abundant pains to 
foster; that which with a childish and 
overweening vanity is attached to its 
own national customs or prejudices, and 
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detests all others, not because they 
are worse than its own, but because 
they are different which founds its claim 
to superiority on idle and frivolous dis- 
tinctions; which inspires not a generous 
and enlightened Patriotism, springing from 
an actual knowledge of the superior 
blessings of its parent land, and a glowing 
wish to increase and perpetuate those 
blessings; but which fosters the stupid 
confidence of unverified superiority, which 
priding itself on advantages whose ex- 
istence it has not the courage or capa- 
city to ascertain, mixes with an over- 
weening predilection in fayour of its own 
native soil, an illiberal and unmanly pre- 
judice against every other — This is the 
National Pride which, contented to repose 
in the shade of its fancied preeminence, 
scorns all idea of improvement, and in the 
hour of peril becomes dismayed and panic- 
struck at finding its bloated form not in- 
vulnerable. —This however is the Pride that 
has by its big and lofty yoice thundered 
menaces of fire and sword, of bankruptcy 
and famine, against France ; that has called 
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her troops banditti, her generals adven- 
turers.—This is the Pride that Mr. Pitt has 
encouraged by precept and example, while 
nevertheless he dares to insinuate that the 
National Pride that aspires to be governed 
by its own laws, to appoint its own De- 
legates to enact those laws, (who being 
elected from the people are identified 
with them in habits and propensities) to 
preserve inviolate the powers, vigour, and 
encrgy of an independent people, isa National 
Pride that exerts itself on insufficient 
grounds and without due shew of reason. 
Not all the Minister's eloquence will how- 
ever, I trust, convince mankind of this, 
not all his powers of persuasion will make 
the Irish shut their eyes to blessings whose 
existence is as evident, and whose invigo- 
rating influence 1s as powerful, as that of 
the Sun in his meridian splendor. 
Thus I have shewn that the advantages 
resulting to a nation from an Independent 
Government may be comprised in the 
Energy of Character which it bestows on 
the individuals composing it; whence 
flows every thing that is great in Arts or 
Arms 
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Arms, in Commerce or Literature.—I am 
well aware that every Independent Nation 
is not prosperous ; but I am merely stating 
the possible advantages of Independence, 
which may however and, too frequently, 
are ravished from the people of every 
country by the weakness or,wickedness of 
those who rule them. 

Having stated these advantages, I will 
now consider in what situation it can be 
prudent for a nation to surrender its In- 
dependence and of course the concomitant 
blessings. 

After having rated these so highly, I can 
have no hesitation in saying that nothing 
but imperious necessity can justify a nation 
in the surrender of its Independence. It 
never should give it up while it has the 
power of retaining it. There appear in- 
deed to me only three situations in which 
National Independence may be sacrificed. 

Ist. When the waters of the ocean, wide 
and rapid rivers, a mountainous tract of 
country, or any other natural barrier, se- 
parates a moderate portion of the earth 
from other nations, if the inhabitants of 

this 
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this portion be accidentally divided into 
two or more distinct governments, it may 
be adviseable to blend them together so as 
to form one society; because otherwise 
each state being debarred by nature from 
the possibility of extending its dominions 
externally, would give vent to that restless 
spirit of ambition, which is natural to the 
mind of man, in continual inroads on its 
neighbour, who in his turn would make 
reprisals; so that a continual state of war- 
fare must take place, totally subversive of 
every improvement in knowledge and ci- 
vilization. To render such a country ca- 
pable of enjoying those blessings which 
alone can flow from security of person and 
property, it might be proper for the com- 
ponent parts to form an incorporate union. 

2d. When a state, being situated among 
powerful and ambitious neighbours, whom 
interest unites for its destruction, finds it- 
self destitute both of extent of territory, 
and internal or external resources, to pre- 
serve its relative ſituation, it may, in this 
choice of evils, incorporate itself with that 
state which enjoys the best government, 
to 
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to prevent its falling a prey to that which 
has the worst. 

3d. When a nation, by a long continu- 
ance of despotism on one part, luxurious 
profligacy, venality, and abject servility on 
the other, becomes so thoroughly and ge- 
nerally debased as to be utterly unable to 
effect its own political regeneration ; the 
wisest thing it can do, if so much wisdom 
may be expected to remain in such a state, 
is to call in the aid of some sounder neigh- 
bour, whose hand may pour down the bit- 
ter but salutary medicine it has not reso- 
lution to administer to itself. In this latter 
case indeed it is rather the name, than the 
substance, of Independence of which a sa- 
crifice is made. 

These are the only situations in which I 
conceive Independence ought to be given 
up. 

The next question to be considered is, 
Whether the relative situations of England 
and Ireland are such as to render an Union 
necessary? 

I should here content myself with exa- 
mining whether the situation of these 
C | countries 
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countries is such as can be comprised un- 
der cither of the descriptions I have given 
above, were it not necessary to obviate an 
objection that may here be started. It may 
be said, an incorporate Union of England 
and Ireland does not imply a surrender of 
Independence on the part of the latter. 
This objection having been strongly urged 
by Mr. Pitt, I shall endeavour to reply to 
the arguments with which he enforces it. 

« Is it,” says he, © any rule in practical 
life, that when two unequal societies co- 
alesce, the members of the less numerous 
society lose any privileges of Independence 
which they enjoyed before the coalition?“ 
I know not whether I state the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's words correctly, but I copy 
them from a ministerial report. And most 
certainly never was a sentence more art- 
fully constructed; the skein of political 
sophistry with which it is enveloped, re- 
quires some patience to disentangle. I cer- 
tainly cannot hesitate to say, that it is not 
an universal rule in practical life, that 
when two unequal societies coalesce, the 
members of the less numerous society lose 
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any privileges of Independence which they 
enjoyed before the coalition; because, in 
the first place, the benefits of Independence, 
as I have before stated, are not tangible 
advantages, are not privileges whose extent 
can be defined and ascertained, cannot be 
examined and fixed in a court of law, like 
the privilege of voting for a rotten borough, 
or pursuing game over another man's pro- 
perty.. The operation of Independence on 
the body politic, is like that of the animal 
spiyts on the human frame: Let the jaun- 
diced hand of disease dry up this source of 
vigour and exertion in us, the man has lost 
neither life, nor limb, neither blood, bones, 
nor marrow, nothing to which we can even 
assign a local habitation ;” but he has 
lost the magic spring that roused every 
bodily and intellectual faculty, that carried 
him cheerily through life, lightening his 
Sorrows, and giving a quicker relish to his 
pleasures. So it is with Independence. 
The individual who loses his - political 
Independence, relinquishes no privilege 
perhaps which he can point to with 
his finger, which he can accurately define, 
or 
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or of which he can calculate the value. 
On the contrary, he may gain some privi- 
leges; he may be permitted to carry his 
merchandize to markets before interdicted 
to him, he may be allowed to exercise a 
trade within the verge of cities which be- 
fore were shut against him, and various 
other such like privileges; but he has lost 
the stimulus that should prompt him to 
make full use of these privileges, he has 
lost the noblest incentive to exertion ; he 
is the eunuch who has the privilege of 
guarding the seraglio, whose pleasures he 
wants power to taste. Away then with 
this artful and delusory reasoning---let 
us not imagine because a man loses no 
actual Privilege when he A his In- 
dependence, that he does, Jose a Right 
dearer than all the artificial privileges which 
Government can bestow. 

* But look, says the Premier, at the 
Nations of Europe, and it will be seen that 
if this principle had been acted upon by 
the forefathers of the present generation, 
not one of them could have existed.” If 
this means any thing, if it be 'not a mere 
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vapour arising from that stream of words 
with which the Right Hon. Gentleman not 
unfrequently overflows his meaning, it can 
only mean that their present forms of go- 
vernment could not have existed. Here 
give me leave to ask where would have 
been the mischief had they indeed never 
existed? Would humanity have lost any 
thing by the non- existence of the despotism 
of Prussia, or Russia? Would the progress 
of knowledge and virtue have been impeded 
for want of such guides as the inquisitorial 
governments of Spain and Portugal ? Has 
the true policy of Nations, and the theory 
of Legislation, have the principles of Jus- 
tice or Freedom received much advance- 
ment by the establishment of the Germanic 
body? Have the Arts and Sciences been 
peculiarly fostered by the tyranny of the 
Ottoman Porte? I will not insult common 
sense by requiring an answer to these 
questions, but will return with Mr. Pitt 
from his vague excursion over the Continent 
of Europe, to our own island, to Great 
Britain, 
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Most assuredly I do not mean to go 
though the history of © Unions that have 
distinguished our own country”---I will 
not enter into the mazes of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, or the early history of our 
country, before the Northern and Western 
parts of England were united to it. I 
will only observe that Union is not a 
Sovereign panacea to restore the broken 
strength of a nation—for England was 
certainly as free from internal disturbance, 
and more so from foreign invasion, during 
the Heptarchy than after Egbert's Union. 
With regard to the statutes of Henry VIII. 
which united Wales more closely with 
England, it is one of those cases, in which 
Union is not connected with the loss of 
Independence---But why? Because the 
; Welch had no independence to lose---they 
had no distinct legislative body---they che- 
rished perhaps some few customs and 
usages different from their English bre- 
thren---they might sigh with fond regret 
over the memory of traditional indepen- 
dence - they might affect to jingle the name 
in their ears, but the substance, the reality, 
had 
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had been long, long lost to them and their 
ancestors. 

The Minister proceeds in a triumphant 
tone to ask, Is Yorkshire less indepen- 
dent, because she is subjected to the gene- 
ral controul of the Members of England?“ 
But let the Right Hon. Gentleman give me 
leave to ask him a question in my turn--- 
Were Yorkshire by the omnipotence of 
Parliament declared an independent ſtate, 
could any parliamentary decree make her 
really so? I will take the liberty of anti- 
cipating the Rt. Hon. Gentleman's ans wer- 
It must be in the negative. When the law 
gives any thing, it gives every thing ne- 
cessary to its enjoyment. But could an Act 
of Parliament give Yorkshire wisdom and 
valour, fleets, armies, resources, and. extent 
of territory? Could it hammer out the 
four or five thousand square miles, of which 
it is composed, into as many leagues? Un- 
less it could do this, unless it could give 
every thing necessary to its enjoyment, it 
could not give Yorkshire Independence.--- 
Lorkshire is precisely in that situation 
wherein Independence may prudently be 
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relinquished, indeed where it cannot be 
preserved. She is surrounded by a country, 
against whose power she could not combat; 
she is destitute of internal and external re- 
sources; she is destitute of extent of ter- 
ritory; and therefore, as Mr. Pitt will one 
day or other resign his office, when the 
returning reason of the people renders it 
untenable, so Yorkshire might prudently 
relinquich that Independence which it 
was not in her power to retain. I here 
foresee the triumphant clamour with which 
my own artillery might be pointed against 
me, the attempt that might be made to 
turn my own examples of Athens and 
Sparta against my reasoning. The extent 
of Laconia, may it be said, was less than 
that of Yorkshire; why therefore may not 
the latter be independent? To this I an- 
 8wer, that the independent states of Greece 
were doubtless smaller than Yorkshire and 
many other provinces of modern Europe. 
But we should recolle&t, that great and 
small are relative terms, and that in respect 
to cach other, the several states of Greece 
were not small, but well proportioned; 
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and therefore their power in that respect 
was sufficiently balanced internally; that 
besides that energy and vigour of character 
which I have described as the peculiar fea- 
ture of Independence, there subsisted a- 
mong the several states a fœderal, not an 
incorporate Union, which gave them suf- 
ficient power to repel external hostilities. 
The case therefore is by no means parallel; 
and I should no more think of calling Vork- 
shire or the counties palatine less indepen- 
dent for having surrendered the empty 
name and husk of independence, than I 
Should of advising Lord Bolton to erect a 
Separate principality, and affect indepen- 
dence, in the Isle of Wight. 

But in fact, though I have thus taken 
notice of them, that they might not stand 
unanswered, no just arguments can be drawn 
from the rules established by our remote 
ancestors. They were, alas! the very re- 
verse of the present age they were ani- 
mated by a most unconquerable spirit of 
liberty, but utterly unacquainted with the 
forms in which it was necessary to entrench 
it from the attacks of ambitious men; we 
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on. the contrary are admirably versed in all 
the forms of civil liberty, but too feebly 
inspired by its real essence and spirit. If 
we draw our examples, in questions of le- 
gislature, from days of yore, when political 
rights were obscurely comprehended, when 
the constitution was illy defined, and pre- 
rogative usurped the functions of law; 
what destructive errors shall we not incur ? 
To go only to the reign of Elizabeth ; would 
the Right Hon. Minister produce as a pre- 
cedent the conduct of that Sovereign to- 
wards her Parliament ? or the abject servility 
of the Parliament towards her, as a rule 
for the deportment of the present House of 
Commons? I trust he would not, and he 
must therefore give me leave to say, that 
whatever instances he can bring of union or 
disunion effected by our remote ancestors, are 
not in point, and that the present question 
must stand or fall by its own intrinsic me- 
rits or demerits. And I think I may now 
venture to answer the question, whether 
* when two unequal societies coalesce, the 
members of the less numerous society lose 
any privileges (taking the word in its most 
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extensive sense) of Independence,” thus : 
When two unequal societies coalesce, and 
the lesser possesses an independent legisla- 
ture, the members of that lesser society do 
unquestionably lose the privileges, rights, 
and benefits of Independence; and it is 
only an inability to retain the enjoyment 
of these advantages, induced by one of the 
three situations I have before described, 
that can justify a nation in the surrender 
of its Independence. 

If indeed,” says Mr. Pitt, © there ex- 
isted a country, which has within itself the 
due means of military protection, the re- 
sources of commerce and manufactures, and 
which possesses a constitution of its own, 
distinct and different from that of its neigh- 
bours, such a country I can well imagine 
may be jealous of becoming, even by the 
act of its own Government, annexed to 
a larger country.” The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman's imagination needs not to be very 
prurient to form such a conception as this. 
Let us hear him a little further. If how- 
ever a country without the means of de- 
tence in itself, and so far from being dis- 
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joined or separated from, or contrasted with 
its adjoining nation, whose laws and whose 
language are the same; who whatever it 
has to boaſt valuable or important has bor- 
rowed it from that neighbour; if such a 
country is threatened and its existence en- 
dangered by a foreign enemy, I would now 
ask whether it 1s not in a situation to wish 
to unite and incorporate itself with ano- 
ther; whether Ireland is not in that situa- 
tion, and whether Great Britain is not that 
country with which she should unite ?” 

To bring this matter as quickly as 
possible to issue, I shall at once deny that 
Ireland is in the situation here described.— 
I maintain that Ireland does “ possess 
within herself due means of military pro- 
tection,” the resources of Commerce and 
Manufactures, and a Constitution of her 
own, distinct, if not different, from that of 
her neighbour country. An Island 300 
miles in length and half as much in breadth, 
deeply indented with commodious bays, 
and intersected with numerous rivers and 
lakes; abundantly productive in every ne- 
cessary article of food, both yegetable and 
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animal, advantageously situated for com- 
merce, possessing established manufactures 
of different sorts, and containing three 
millions of inhabitants, is this a country 
without means of defence? Let me not 
be afflicted with an idea so degrading to 
human nature, as to suppose that three 
millions of human beings, placed in a mild 
and temperate climate, in an highly fertile 
soil, in a situation defended from encroach- 
ment by the natural barrier of the Ocean, 
are so totally destitute of spirit or capacity, 
so deficient in fortitude, knowledge, and 
address, as to be unable to provide for their 
own independent maintenance ; but must 
cling for support, and beg to be cherished 
by a neighbouring nation. Let not Ireland's 
insular situation be forgotten; let it not be 
passed over in silence, that Nature's finger 
has as it were traced out the boundaries 
of an independent country, has raised the 
« green Isle“ above the bosom of the seas, 
has stored her with every production neces- 
sary to the life of man, and studded her 
with capacious ports to receive and pro- 
tect her commerce. Let her not be want- 
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ing to herself in prudence, let her but 
possess a reasonable portion of courage, 
enterprise, and capacity, and I do maintain 
that she possesses within herself every re- 
quisite to form an independent govern- 
ment. And what reason have we to doubt 
that she possesses these qualities? Did 
her associated Volunteers, or do her nume- 
rons sons who, both by sea and land, are 
now fighting our battles, leave us room to 
question her Courage? Do her manufac- 
tures now rapidly improving, tho' but just 
escaped from British shackles, allow us to 
doubt her spirit of commercial enterprise? 
Or the various ornaments she has added to 
every department of literature not convince 
us of her genius and capacity ? Far be the 
unworthy thought from every Englishman's 
'breast, that Ireland is deficient in any of 
these qualifications, or that she does not 
possess within herself “ the means of de- 
fence and independence.” 

But it scems © every thing she has to 
boast valuable and important has been bor- 
rowed from her neighbour,” and that kind 
neighbour, unwilling to overwhelm her 
with 
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with the weight of obligation, is desirous 
of borrowing in his turn a few of her va- 
laable commodities ; to borrow her resources 
to bolster up his palsied finances, to borrow 
her parliament, to borrow her independent 
legislature. But is it true that she is in- 
debted to us for Whatever she possesses va- 
luable or important? Her usages, laws, 
and constitution are undoubtedly similar to 
our own; but why are they so? Why are 
they, as Mr. Pitt says, an imperfect model 
of those of England? Because she has 
been under the open and direct management 
of British Ministers and British Councils. 
And have we been open-handed and liberal 
to her of those blessings we have ourselves 
enjoyed? Oh! no. We have treated her 
with the offals and refuse of our own con- 
stitution, and like an humble dependent 
presented her with our cast-off suits of li- 
berty. Under all the discouragement we 
have given her, she has still prospered and 
continued independent; we have therefore 
surely reason to conclude that had she been 
kindly assisted, or even left to the unfet- 
tered operation of her own energy, she 

would 
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would have rendered complete that © im- 
perfect model of the British constitution“ 
she now posscsses, without incurring the 
great obligations she now owes to Englrnd. 
It must too appear strange to every one 
that Ireland having, during the lapse of se- 
veral centuries, continued to be an inde- 
pendent state, should now, when her com- 
merce, manufactures, and resources have 
visibly improved, all at once be found in- 
capable, in her present ameliorated state, 
of supporting that Independence, which she 
maintained while in a distressed condition. 
This is an ænigma; but Mr. Pitt presents 
us with a key to it. It seems“ she is threat- 
ened, and her existence endangered, by a 
foreign enemy.“ And to avert this danger, 
no other expedient can be devised but an 
incorporate Union with England. Alas! 
this answer of the oracle of St. Stephen's is, 
like most other oracular responses, dread- 
fully ænigmatical. How a pressing and 
imminent danger can be averted by a mea- 
sure whose arrangement and adoption must 
be slow and progressive, requires greater 
talents than mine to discover. It was ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly reserved for those of the Minister. 
I can easily sce why the situation of two 
countries, such as Great Britain and Ireland, 
exposed to the attacks of a vigilant. and 
active foc, might make a ſœderal union, by 
which each should agree to assist the other, 
eligible and necessary; but how an incor- 
porate union, the very terms of which it 
must take time toadliscuss, and which, even 
if it were a measure' of utility, must agitate 
and disturb the passions and prejudices of 
many, must create some degree of division 
and dissatisfactioll in the people, how this 
can be resorted to as a mode of preparation 
against a sudden attack, does I own raise in 
my mind the greatest astonishment. Indeed 
I cannot entertain so low an idea of Mr. 
Pitt's ability as to believe that this ostensible 
reason is the true and actual one that in- 
fluences him in this measure; more parti- 
cularly 80 as the instance that he brings i in 
proof of the insufficiency of the connexion 
between the two countries, is is founded on 
an event which is not only totally uncon- 
nected with the danger proposed to be re- 
pelled by this measure, but such as may 
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never happen again. I allude to the ease 
of a Regency. 

In the course of between two a hve 
centuries, we have seen one instance of this 
kind; in this lapse of time we have beheld 
an event once take place, by which the 
connexion between the two countries might 
for a time have been relaxed; and from 
this solitary circumstancg, what conclusion 
is drawn? Not that we should hereafter, 
at a due season of leisure, when peace 
and repose give us the opportunity of ex- 
amining minutely the fafſulty parts of our 
system, and endeavburing to repair them, 
$0 as to provide even against remote con- 
tingencies, as far as we possibly can foresee 
them; not that we should then take this 
matter into consideration, and with mature 


and deliberate judgment provide against an 
evil, the possibility of which but exists: 


No, this is not the conclusion which the 
Minister draws; but that in the midst of 
** the most important, the most momentous 
conflict in which this country was ever en- 
gaged—a conflict in which Great Britain is 
distinguished as making the only stand a- 
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gainst the common enemy; —at a time 
when the embers of a deep and alarming 
rebellion are by no means extinguished ; 
when we can with difficulty provide re- 
sources to meet daily emergencies ; that this 
is a time when it is prudent and necessary 
to agitate the public mind, to awaken into 
activity every latent spark of jealousy and 
discontent, to dismiss from our contempla- 
tion the pressing and instant dangers with 
which we aresurrounded, and bend the whole 
force of our understanding towards provid- 
ing a remedy for a distant and contingent 
evil. No, little as I respect — 
Gentleman's political theory or practice, I 
know his talents to be too great, his judg- 
ment too logical, to draw such an inferenoe 
as this in reality; his sophistry may enable 
him to elicit some such verbal conclusion, 
from his own arguments; but any such 
mental deduction I am convinced he never 
did make.“ Les demi - politiques, says 
Helvetius, faute d' embrasser une assez 
grande etendue de temps, sont toujours trop 
vivement 'frappes d'un danger present. 


Our heaven-born Minister, reversing the 
error 
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error of these “ demi- politiques, is so deeply 
affected by the danger of the present con- 
test, yet so anxious to provide against the 
most remote contingencies, that he wishes 
to be prepared with a remedy for a discase, 
with which the body politic may never be 
afflicted. 

This cannot be his true reason for pres- 
sing the measure; and if in our efforts to 
discover it, we accurately examine his 
speech, we shall find it peeping out amidst 
the statistical accounts of the financier. It 
appears that he has bestowed much atten- 
tion on the commerce, the manufacures, 
the agriculture, the resources of Ireland ; 
these with his usual ingenuity he has dis- 
covered not to be made the most of; and 
so far I readily concur with him; and fur- 
ther, will even allow that an Union such 
as he proposes would certainly have a tem- 
porary effect in improving the general state 
of the commerce and agriculture of Ireland. 
But it cannot be necessary to make use of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman's political rack 
to screw up Ireland to what he conceives 
to be the acme of prosperity, unless our 
utmost 
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utmost endeavours to find some less forcible 
remedy should prove vain and fruitless. 

Much has been said of the beneficial 
effects that have accrued to Scotland from 
its Union with England ; and I do not deny 
that Scotland has been in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement since the Union. 
But we should recollect that in a smaller 
space of time, America has improved in a 
proportion still more rapid without any such 
efficient cause, and indeed owing to a cause 
diametrically opposite. And farther, I very 
much doubt whether whatever benefits Scot- 
land has received, have not been more than 
balanced by correspondent and concomitant 
evils. She now unquestionably raises more 
bolls of oats and other grain than formerly ; 
but does she produce such high-spirited and 
intrepid characters as of old? I fear this 
production has declined with her Inde- 
pendence: and I much doubt whether ever 
again she will have to boast of a William 
Wallace, or even a Montrose, or a Dundee. 
The example of America, which I have 
cited above, clearly demonstrates, that 
there are other means of promoting the 
welfare 
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welfare of a state besides uniting with a 
neighbour kingdom; and I would most se- 
riously advise Ireland to profit by the les- 
son Mr. Pitt has given her. To shew him 
that the Irish are capable of providing re- 
medies for those defects under which they 
now labour, without his interference; to 
manifest to him, and to the world, that 
they will no longer be actuated by a nar- 
row spirit of party, or religious intolerance; 
that they will attend to the afflicted con- 
dition of the lower classes of society; that 
they will give them the means, and encou- 
rage the practice of industry; and, by 80 
doing, raise up to the nation at large a vast 
increase of strength and prosperity. Let 
them do this speedily and effectually, and 
they may despise that statement of advan- 
tages which the Minister so pompously 
enumerates as conferred on Ireland by this 
country. 

Far be it from me to endeavour to weaken 
the good understanding, that I pray ever 
may subsist, between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; but I do contend that this statement 
pf the Minister deserves contempt, because 
it 
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few advantages he' now enjoys, unless he 
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it cannot but appear to every Irishman as 
a sort of threat to deprive him of those 


consents to this union. 

- But though it- may not be consonant to 
the schemes and private views of the Mi- 
nister, it must ever be the true policy of 
this country to promote, by every means in 
her power, the welfare of the sister kingdom. 
I will not follow Mr. Pitt thro' the detail he 
gives of the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries ; both because I take the 
question up on higher grounds than can be 
included in anydetailed account, and because 
he has, from his situation, official advantages, 
and means of information, of which I can- 
not avail myself, and therefore could not 
argue the question with him on fair and 
equal ground. I will therefore only men- 
tion one circumstance, to shew how neces- 
sary it is for this country always to adopt 


à generous and liberal policy with respect 


to the trade of Ireland. It must always 
be an object of the utmost importance to 
us, to prevent foreign nations, and parti- 
cularly France, from a power of entelſMg 

into 
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into a competition with us in the sale of 
woollen manufactures. This can best be 
effected by encouraging the manufacture of 
Irish woollens; and accordingly in 1789 
the royal assent was given to the taking off 
the restraint laid on Irish woollen exports; 
and the beneficial effects of this were felt 
immediately ; for in less than a month after 
taking off this restraint, an export- entry 
was made at the eustom- house of Dublin, 
of 1300 yards of serge, for a foreign 
market. Before this permission to export 
tbeir woollen manufactures, great quan- 
tities of Irish wool found its way to 
France; which must have been attended with 
the most pernicious effects to the woollen 
trade of this country. Because the French 
cannot manufacture their own wool by 
itself, it being too short and coarse, or in 
the language of manufacturers neither fine 
in the thread nor long in the staple. This 
obliges them to have recourse to the wool 
of Ireland ; assisted by one pack of which 
they are enabled to manufacture two of 
their own. In this instance then we clearly 
sebs that the interest of both countries is 
the 
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the same, and I have no doubt but that 
in every respect an open, liberal mode of 
conduct towards Ireland, will be found 
most conducive to the prosperity of 
England. This being the case, there is 
every reason to conclude that Ireland is 
able by her own wisdom, by her own 
powers, by means of the relative situation 
in which she now stands to this country, 
to effect in a more dignified, permanent, 
and effectual manner all those improve- 
ments in civil polity, manufactures, agri- 
culture, and commerce, which are proposed 
to be extended to her by the Union, with- 
out the alloy of the concomitant evils with 
which it must be attended, Some one per- 
haps may be induced to ask, What are 
these mighty evils I so much apprehend 
for Ireland? After what I have stated 
concerning the blessings attendant on In- 
dependence, perhaps it would be sufficient 
to rest my answer an the certain loss she 
must sustain on that head - but there are 
other circumstances to be taken into the 

account. | 
It is a notorious fact that the resources of 
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Great Britain are so completely over- 
strained, by the severe and continual 
pressure of a long and expensive war, that 
tho' new and unusual modes of taxation 
have been resorted to, they do not by any 
means appear adequate to the pressing ne- 
cessities of the state. An ordinary mind 
might have been appalled, and sunk under 
the accumulated difficulty. Our political 
Archimedes however only requires footing, 
to tear from its foundations the political 
world of Ireland; he seems determined to 
follow Mr. Burke's advice, and if he falls, 
« to fall amidst the ruins of the civilized 
world.” 

Irishmen ! give him not an inch of ground 
whereon to fix the fulcrum of his financial 
lever; whose gigantic arm will draw from 
your fields, from your cities, from your 
tarms, from your warehouses, sums greater 
indeed than you raise at present, not how- 
ever for your advantage, but for his own. 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves.“ 
Having exhausted that country, of which he 
has so long had the direction, like the roving 


Tartar, he wishes to remove himself, and 
| his 
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his devouring herd of taxes, to a new and 
unexhausted pasture ; he will perhaps for 
his own advantage condescend to cultivate 
and fertilize the soil, but dearly will he 
make you pay for those benefits, whose un- 
bought, unalloyed effects ye may by due 
exertion procure for yourselves. 

These conclusions, however I might have 
formed them in my own mind, I might 
perhaps not have thought myself warranted 
in proclaiming, but for certain passages 
which have lately occurred, during debates 
on the subject of the Irish Union, in the 
British House of Parliament. I there find 
the Minister, replying to the doubts of an 
Hon. Member, who seemed to think that 
the 7th“ Resolution laid before the House 


by 

* < 7th Resol. That for the like purpose it would 
be fit to propose, that the charge arising from the 
payment of t! · Interest or Sinking Fund tor the 
reduction of the Principal of the Debt incurred in 
either kingdom before the Union, shall continue 
to be separately defrayed by Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively. That, for a number of years 
to be limited, the future ordinary expences of the 
United Kingdom in Peace or War shall be de- 
frayed by Great Britain and Ireland jointly, ac- 
cording 
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by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
too indulgent to Ireland, and that it did not 
precisely express that an identity of taxation 
should take place between the two coun- 
tries, as soon as the Union should be ef- 
ſected His answer is to this effect: That 
however proper and expedient it might be 
to fix, at some distant period after the 
Union, such an identity of taxation, yet for 
the present it would be wise and politic 
not so far to offend existing local prejudices 
as to require immediately an equal propor- 
tion of burthens to be sustained by Ireland, 
but on the contrary, as he had remarked 
upon another occasion, to exact for the pre- 
sent only that proportion which Ireland had 
hitherto paid in time of peace or wat.” This 
express declaration of the Minister requires 
no comment: It fully declares that the silly 
and ridiculous local prejudices, which ren- 


cording to such proportions as shall be established 
by the respective Parliaments previous to the 
Union; and that after the expiration of the time 
so to be limited, the proportion shall not be liable 
to be varied, except according to such rates and 
principles as shall be in like manner agreed upon 
previous to the Union.” 
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der Irishmen unwilling to have their pockets 
drained by heavy and repeated taxes, will 
be complied with, until their own indepen- 
dent legislature, which might humour the 
people in these foolish whims, is annulled 
and destroyed ; then the mask, no longer 
useful, will be saddenly dropped, and bare- 
faced, hideous 'Taxation ſtare them in the 
face. Here then is proof positive that there 
is one system to be ostensibly held out, and 
another to be acted upon; to oppose the 
operation of which, will her proportion of 
Representatives be an adequate security ? 
Far from it. Their feeble voices will be 
lost in the overpowering majority of an 
Imperial Parliament ; and Ireland, governed 
by men who are not identified with her in 
habits, education, local wants, or prejudices, 
cannot entertain any reasonable hopes of 
having her propensities and interests at- 
tended to with the same tender concern, as 
when governed by men whose propensities 
and interests were identified with her own. 
Her sons, nurtured in her bosom, must na- 
turally feel a readier desire to gratify her 
wishes, and be better judges of what will 

conduce 
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conduce to her prosperity, than strangers 
and aliens; who ignorant of her wants, in- 
attentive to her requests, will consider her 
interests only as secondary to their own; 
and anxious to relieve themselves, will heap 
taxes on her without due consideration of 
her ability to defray them. It is of im- 
portance, says Montesquieu, * that he who 
is to govern has not imbibed foreign max- 
ims: these are less agreeable than those 
already establisghed. Besides, men have an 
extravagant fondness for their own laws 
and customs: These constitute the happi- 
ness of every community, and, as we learn 
from the histories of all nations, are rare- 
changed without violent commotions, 
and great effusion of blood.” Sp. of Laws. 
For the various reasons that I have here 
detailed, and which I will now briefly enu- 
merate, I feel myself authorised to conclude, 
that an Union with Great Britain cannot 
be necessary, but must be pernicious to Ire- 
land—I draw this conclusion: Because the 
loss of Independence is in itself so great 
an evil to a state, as cannot be justified by 
any other cause than imperious necessity : | 
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Because this necessity does not exist with 
respect to Ireland, she being by her insular 
situation, her convenient ports, her fertility, 
and resources, fully capable of, and pecu- 
liarly well adapted for, the maintenance of 
an independent government : 

Because the arguments adduced to prove 
that Ireland, in forfeiting her independent 
legislature, does not forfeit her indepen- 
dence, are frivolous and absurd, being found- 
ed on instances of countries and petty states 
which, at the time of their incorporation, 
did not possess an independent legislature : 

Because, both in theory and practice, Ire- 
land has shewn herself fully capable of re- 
pelling, in her present condition, dangers 
such as she is now threatened with; and 
because the danger which is urged as likely 
to ensue, from want of identity between 
the two countries, is founded on an event 
which may never take place : 

Because a measure, necessarily slow in 
producing its effects, can never be an ade- 
quate remedy for any instant and pressing 
danger: 

Because, even if the Union were of uti- 
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lity, the present is a most improper season 
for pressing it : 

Because all the advantages, which are 
likely to result from an Union, may be 
more certainly and etfectually obtained by 
the wisdom of her own independent legi- 
slature ; 

Because there is no security for Ireland 
(after the surrender of her independent le- 
gislature) that she will not, but on the con- 
trary great reason to believe that she will, 
be loaded with heavy and enormous taxes : 

And because it would be imprudent vo- 
luntarily to submit to the guidance, or place 
confidence in the professions, of a Minister, 
who, even in the outset of this measure, 
has shewn and declared that he is capable 
of holding out one system, and acting on 
another. 

For these reasons I conclude, that an 
Union with Great Britain must be perni- 
cious to Ireland. Let us now take an 
hasty view of its consequences with regard 
to England. | 

It is somewhat curious, that in the com- 
mon conversation, which such a question 
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as the present daily engenders, it should 
happen, that almost all the defenders of the 
measure consider it as a benefit conferred 
on Ireland at the expence of the people of 
this country: They wonder how the Irish 
can be so blind to their own interest as to 
refuse such an offer; if indeed the people 
of this country were unwilling to admit 
such a number of poor and needy creatures 
to a chance of participating in their wealth 
and commerce, it would not be very sur- 
prising ; it could not be thought odd in the 
people of England, as they can get nothing 
by the business. These are the common 
and every-day arguments (if such they may 
be called) that are bandied about in con- 
versation by the defenders of the measure. 
Those who disapprove of it, on the con- 
trary, generally speaking, think it a mea- 
Sure, which militates strongly against the 
interest of both countries; and possibly 
there may be a third party, but it is a 
small one, who think it beneficial to both 
countries. I have stated above pretty fully 
its inexpediency with regard to Ireland, let 
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us take a brief and cursory view of it with 
regard to England. 

I will again quote an author, whose au- 
thority must always carry with it decisive 
weight—Montesquieu. In his Spirit of 
Laws he says, A great state becoming 
accessary to another, is itself weakened and 
even weakens the principal. A monarchi- 
cal state ought to be of moderate extent. 
Should it exceed this limit, the sudden 
establishment of unlimited power is a re- 
medy which may prevent a dissolution ; 
but how dreadful the remedy that after 
enlargement of dominion, opens a new 
scene of misery. Rivers hasten to mingle 
their waters with the sea, and monarchies 
lose themselves in despotic power.“ Eng- 
land however has not yet arrived at the 
first term of this rapid and disastrous course. 
She is not yeta pure Monarchy. But I leave 
it to every unprejudiced mind to judge, how 
far this great and sudden increase to the 
already enormous influence of the Crown, 
will tend to set it above all controul and 
restriction. Whether the overgrown power 

of 
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of the Minister, will not receive such an 
accession from this measure, as may give 
every honest and upright mind just reason 
to fear for his rights and liberties. 

In vain will it be urged that Ireland will 
send her Representatives to an Imperial 
Parliament, whose numbers being increased 
by this measure, will make it more difficult, 
for the Minister to influence their decisions. 
For the refutation of this argument I appeal 
to the good and manly sense of my coun- 
trymen, to their knowledge of an indispu- 
table and uncontroverted fact. That the 
majority of the Representatives of this 
country 1s returned by one hundred and 
fifty tour individuals; which is of course a 
very partial and inadequate Representation 
of the People; that this has been stated and 
proved in Parliament; that repeated peti- 
tions have been presented for a redress of 
this grievance, which is considered by the 
people of England as one of the most 
severe, amongst the many, under which 
they labour. Now this being the case, and 
the Representation of the people of Ireland 
being notoriously not one whit more pure 

or 
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or perfect, to establish an Imperial Parlia- 
ment formed by the junction of two bodies 
so constituted, what is it but to extend, 
still more widely, that pernicious system to 
whose evil influence we trace the source 
of all our burthens and all our miseries. 
The consideration of this circumstance 
must confirm the truth of what I have be- 
fore stated; that it is not the actual 
strength of either nation that will be in- 
creased by an Union, but the facility of 
directing that strength—in other words the 
power of the Minister. Indeed in the 
warmth of argument, this truth half peeps 
out amidst the words of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. It is clear,” says he, that 


in proportion as you concentrate the 


strength of an empire, the better you will 


be able to direct its united strength towards 


that point which may be most liable to 
attack.” But what point is there at pre- 
sent more liable to attack, more open de- 
fenceless and prostrate, than the rights, 
Üüberties, and immunities of Englishmen ? 
Wbat security have we that if the Minister 
once possesses the power, he will not 
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possess the inclination to subvert them ? 
And what measure can be more calculated 
than the present to give him that power ? 
I entreat every one who has read the Mi- 
nister's speeches on the Union, to read those 
parts of them, which refer to an increase of 
strength to the empire, ance again with this 
amendment. Wherever the additional 
power of the Britich Empire,” © the con- 
solidated strength of the Empire of both 
Kingdoms,” or such like words occur; 
strike out the word © Empire,” and in its 
place read Minister, and you will arrive 
at the true import of the sentence. How 
and where is this addition to the national 
strength to be generated? Not even Mr. 
Pitt has attempted to prove that the indi- 
vidual power of England, considered as 
as a separate country, will be increased by 
it—nor has he even proved that the 
strength of Ireland, individually considered, 
will be raised by it—but it is an ideal 
creature of his own creation that will be 


benefited by it—the Empire. Which is to 
derive its increase of power, not from an 
accession of strength to the individual 

countries 
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countries that compose it, but from their 
Union—as in chy mistry, the mixture of two 
cold liquors will produce heat. Without 
however entering into the nature of this 
Empire of Mr. Pitt's, it is suſſicient to have, 
as I trust, proved that © the relative situa- 
tions of England and Ireland are such as 
make an Union not necessary to either, but 
pernicious to both.” Supposing however ! 
should have failed in my proot—supposing 
a necessity for this Union may exist—we 
come to the question Who arc competent 
to decide on this Necessity ?” 

I am perfectly aware, that this is “ a 


question of extreme responsibility to those 


who bring it into agitation.” I use Mr. 
Pitt's own words; and I hope he does not 
mean to conline the “ responsibility“ to 
one side of the question only—not to make 


it dangerous to those only, Who following 


the course he has laid down, find them- 
selves at issue with him on the subject. I 
trust having as it were thrown down the 
gauntlet, he does not mean to encounter 
the antagonist who wishes to contend with 
him in an open and manly contest, with 


the 
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the Attorney-General at his back ; resem- 
bling those Scythians, who armed with a 
javelin and a rope, entangled, in an insi- 
dious noose, the adversary with whom they 
were unable to cope in deeds of strength 
and valour. 

Being therefore led by the Minister to 
the discussion of a subject, on which I should 
otherwise have been silent, I trust the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman will allow a fair and open 
course to those arguments which he him- 
self has provoked. 

He states most unreservedly, that the So- 
vereign Power does not remain, in abey- 
ance, with the People: 

That such a principle can make no part 
of any system of human jurisprudence : 

'That more particularly it makes no part 
of the Constitution of England. 

I will request my readers patience and 
attention during the examination which I 
shall give each of these points; in doing 
which, it I cannot hold out to him any 
hopes of being entertained with such effu- 
sions of genius and talent as charaRerise 
every production of the Minister, I can at 


least 
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least promise him a thorough adherence to 
truth and moderation. Si ce livre est 
mauvais, c'est parceque je suis sot, & non 
parceque je suis frippon.“ Indeed this mo- 
deration I shall observe as well for my own 
sake as his: It is at all times conducive to 
the reputation of an author; at the present 
a more than usual portion is absolutely 
necessary to his personal safety. Mr. Pitt 
may be raised above the necessity of this 
precaution; he may safely substitute abuse 
for argument, and stigmatise as the ene- 
mies of their race,” those who differ from 
him in political opinions. I have no such 
privilege, and shall therefore, as the best 
and surest method, attempt to prove, not 
by assertions of my own, but by proof, 
drawn from unquestionable authorities, 
Ist. That, both in theory and practice, 
the Sovereign Power has in several systems 
of Human Jurisprudence been in the People. 
2d. That this principle was acted on at 
the Revolution, and is therefore a part of 
the Constitution of England. | 
[ really am at a loss how to understand 
the first position of the Rt. Hon. Minister; 
it 
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it cannot be meant as generally and univer- 
sally true ; neither can it refer to ancient 
or to modern times; if it have any precise 
reference, it can only be to those periods 
of tyranny and anarchy when the nations 
of Europe groaned under the weight of 
feudal law. . 

I do not think it necessary to retrace. 
what every schoolboy reads concerning the 
states of Greece—it cannot be worth while 
to insist on the example of Rome. Surely 
every one must be convinced, that in these 
states the sovereign power was especially 
recognised as residing in the people. I will 
by no means enter into the history of either 
nation; but will content myself with 
quoting a strongly apposite passage from 
Montesquieu. The senate, says he, had 
no share in the election of Servius Tullius; 
he caused himself to be proclaimed by the 
People; he resigned the power of judging 
civil causes, reserving none to himself but 
the criminal; he laid all affairs directly 
before the people.” —© Tarquin would nei- 
ther be chosen by the senate or the people ; 
he considered Servius Tullius as an usurper, 
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and took the crown as an hereditary right. 
He destroyed most of the senators ; those 
who remained he never consulted ; nor did 
he even so much as summon them to assist 
at his decisions. 'Thus his power increased, 
but the odium of that power received a 
new addition, by usurping also the autho- 
rity of the people, without whom, and 
even against whom, he enacted several laws. 
The three powers were by these means 
united in his person ; but the people, at a 
critical minute, RECOLLECTED that THEY 
were legislators, and there was an end 
of Tarquin.* | 

I have chosen to draw my example from 
Rome while she was under a regal govern- 
ment, because I can scarce believe that any 
one would venture to deny the sovereignty 
of the people during the Republic; and I 
think the above instance is more particu- 
larly in point, as it not only proves that 
this principle was acknowledged under the 
Kings of Rome, but that the denial of it 


caused the destruction of the regal govern- 
ment. 


* Spirit of Laws, b. x1. c. 12. 


If 


1 
If we turn from Rome, and take a view 
of our remote Germanic ancestors, M shall 


there find the sovereign power expressly 
stated as residing in the body of the people. 
As the origin of the feudal system is traced 
to the nations of Germany, and as, in the 
infancy of this system, the sovereign power 
will be proved to have resided in the na- 
tion at large, no argument will remain, for 
those who wish to support a contrary prin- 
ciple, from the corruptions of the feudal 
constitutions. Let us listen to Tacitus.“ 
*« De minoribus rebus principes consultant, 
de majoribus omnes. Ita tamen, ut ea 
quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium 
est, apud principes pertractentur, Ut tur- 
be placuit considunt armati. Mox rex, vel 
princeps, prout ætas cuique, prout nobili- 
tas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia 
est, audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis 
quam jubendi potestate. Si displicuit sen- 
tentia fremitu adspernantur: sin placuit, 
frameas concutiunt. I appeal to the plain 
common sense of every man, whether it is 


* Tacitus, de Moribus Ger manorum, c. x1. 
possible 
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possible to form an idea of power more 
fully vested any where, than 'Tacitus here 
describes it to have been in the People of 
Germany? Can there be a more full, de- 
cisive, or more animated description of a 
popular assembly than this? where the 
people at-large decide by acclamation, ques- 
tions which it was acknowledged they were 
competent to discuss and determine. When 
I cast my view towards the early history 
of the Saxons in this country ; when I there 
see numerous traces of plenary power vest- 
ed in the people; when I find it the 
opinion of a most judicious antiquary,* that 
in the Anglo-Saxon courts of judicature 
every free-man had a right to attend, and 
give his vote, and that the question was 
determined something after the manner of 
their German progenitors, either by accla- 
mation or $shew of hands; when farther I 
observe that our Anglo-Saxon monarchs did 
frequently, in the preamble to their codes 
of law, express that they were enacted by 


* Vide Hickes's Dissert. Epist. 
+ Vide Wilkins's L. L. Anglo-Sax, 
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the advice, and with the consent, of those 
among the people who were most distin- 
guished for wisdom; I cannot but think 
that such traces of a popular government 
in an age of ignorance and barbarism, do 
shew most strongly that there always ex- 
isted a tacit acknowledgment of this inhe- 
rent right. The great and illustrious Alfred 
expressly states in his will,“ that he had 
on his accession to the throne summoned 
a meeting of the most distinguished and 
learned of his people, to whom he had sub- 
mitted his title to the crown, and by whose 
decision he declared himself ready to abide. 
From their hands he received it, and un- 
questionably he considered that he thence 
received the most equitable claim to it. As 
it was impossible, in days of such anarchy 
and discord as those of Alfred, to have con- 
vened assemblies of the nation at large, 
who were debased by servitude and igno- 
rance, and dispersed by a barbarous warfare 
amidst woods and mountains, the Patriot 
King did every thing that was in his power; 


vide Testamentum Alfredi adud Asser. 
he 
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he convened an assembly of the most distin- 
guished of his subjects, and submitted the 
Justice of his title to their award. His li- 
beral and capacious mind did not consider 
it dangerous in times of anarchy and con- 
fusion to restore to the people their natural 
inherent rights; he thought that the surest 
way to win men to social order was by 
Shewing them the blessings of liberty; and 
when he might have tyrannised over a land 
of slaves, preferred the glory of reigning 
over a country of free-men. 

Having demonstrated that the principle 
of the © Sovereignty of the People did ex- 
ist in some ancient systems of Jarispru- 
dence; having even pointed out traces of 
it amidst the unpolished ordinances of our 
Saxon ancestors; I shall no otherwise at- 
. tempt to prove its existence in modern go- 
vernments, than by transcribing one of the 
Articles which form the Declaration of 
Rights, prefixed to the Constitution of se- 
veral American States. It is declared in the 


preamble to the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, formed in the year 1776, © That the 


People of this state have the sole, exclusive, 
and 
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and inherent right of governing and regu- 


lating the internal policy of the same : 


„That all power being originally inhe- 
rent in, and consequently derived from, the 
people; therefore all officers of government, 
whether legislative or executive, are their 
trustees and servants, and at all times ac- 
countable to them. 

Why should we multiply proofs in a 
matter so evident? I have chosen the above 
extract from the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
because it is short, plain, and explicit; but 
whoever will take the trouble of looking 
over the constiutions of the other American 
States, will find abundant instances of the 
like nature. 

I forbear to quote the — of France. 
because I am aware it may be said that she 
forms an exception to all established go- 
vernments; tho' I think, after what I stated 
above, this objection cannot well be urged 
against her as to the point in question 
Having said thus much, I shall leave it to 
every impartial man to decide, whether the 
principle of the Sovereignty of the People 


has 
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has not, for ages, made part of many sys- 
tems of Jurisprudence. 

I will now consider whether it makes a 
part of the Constitution of England. And 
in doing this I shall content myself with 
shewing, from the statement of an author 
who will not be accused of partiality to 
the cause of liberty, that this principle was 
acted on at the Revolution. After the 
Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, and 
was joined by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring counties, he established for the 
transaction of business a council, not of the 
Nobility only, or Members of Parliament, 
but of all ranks. Thus are we told by Sir 
John Dalrymple—““ He called a general 
council 'at Sion-house of all ranks among 
the Englich who were with him, laid 
James's letter before them and asked their 
advice.” In a nation composed of eight 
millions of inhabitants, it was impossible 
that every individual could be in person 
called on to give his opinion; but we shall 
uniformly sce the Prince of Orange recog- 
nising by his conduct the principle that, 
* the sovereign power was vested in the 
body 
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body of the people.” James before his 
flight to France had issued writs for assem- 
bling a new Parliament; it was not how- 
ever by such a measure, but by as general 
an appeal as possible, to the people at large, 
that William thought it just and proper to 
rest the foundation of his authority.“ Ac- 
cordingly we find that, © the same day that 
news arrived of the King's flight from Ro- 
chester, he summoned those who had been 
members of any of Charles IId's parlia- 
ments, together with the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common Council of London, 
to meet him three days after at St. James's.” 
“This assembly resolved upon an address 
to the Prince, which contained two impor- 
tant articles: The one that he should, in 
his own name, call a convention of the 
states to meet on the 22d of January; the 
other, that in the mean time, he should 
take upon him the administration of all 
public affairs. It is clear that this was 
not the act of a British Parliament; no 
King, Lords, and Commons were parties to 


* Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
I | the 
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the deed; it was founded on the authority 
of the people, and done with their concur- 
rence. Indeed there was no general as- 
gembly of the whole mass of the people; 
it would have been an absurdity, an im- 
possibility for such a body to have met for 
deliberation; but I will venture to affirm, 
that had not the will of the nation ratified 
and confirmed the proceedings of this 
assembly, had the opinion of the people 
and of this meeting been different, the 
former would have triumphed over all 
opposition and proved itself indisputably 
sovereign. 

But as the individuals of a great nation 
must in matters of public concern deliberate 
by means of delegates, there could not, in 
the state the country then was, be a fairer 
way of collecting its sentiments, than by 
assembling a free Convention. This ap- 
pears most clearly from what Dalrymple 
says afterwards—* As that part of the 
Convention which consisted of Commons 
had been chosen by the people and during 
a popular ferment, the commons were 
mostly of the Whig party. But as the 

individuals 
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individuals had been separated from each 
other by attendance upon their elections in 
their different counties, they had formed no 
common plan of party.“ 

It is then most evident that this was, as 
far as the nature of things would admit, 
an appeal to the will of the nation; and 
accordingly tho' there were plenty of Tories 
in the country, few were sent to the con- 
vention as Representatives of the People.— 
Whig principles prevailed, because they 
were the principles of freedom and the 
people. 'The convention proceeded to de- 
clare that James had broken the contract 
between King and People — thus was the 
existence of such a contract fully establish- 
ed. But it will be said, no one word is 
here of any contract between Parliament 
and the People. It is true; and the reason 
is, that the Parliament not having been op- 
pressors of the People, the words of the 
Declaration were confined to the point in 
question—the words, I say, were so con- 
fined; but the spirit of this Declaration 
went evidently to say, that there existed a 
contract between the governors and go- 

verned, 
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verncd, between the people and those to 
whom they had delegated their sovereign 
power. But it may be replied, this contract 
was made and created at the Revolution, 
By no means. Had it been so, James could 
not have broken it, as it would not have 
existed till after his abdication. Indeed it 
is coeval with government; and as it must 
be allowed that the original contract be- 
tween King and People, was not less in ex- 
istence before this Declaration, than after 
it; so neither does the contract between 
the governors and governed, here implied, 
the less exist, because the words of the De- 
claration have not specifically named it.“ 

That 


Even before the Revolution, and during that 
debasement of mind which took place during the 
unprincipled reign of Charles II, this funda- 
mental principle of government was admitted. 
Sir William Temple, who proved no. friend to 
the Revolution, in his Essay on Government, 
written in the year 1702, says, The ground 
upon which all Government stands is the consent 
of the People.” To prove which he brings the 
instance of the Restoration in 10660. © The 
usurped powers,” says he, © thought themselves 
secure in the strength of an unfoiled army of 

00,000 
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That these were the real sentiments enter- 
tained at that time may be proved from 
Locke, who certainly was as well acquaint- 
ed with the principles of the Revolution as 
any one can pretend to be now. Let us 
hear what he says.—“ Though in a consti- 
tuted commonwealth, Standing upon its own 


60,000 men, and ia a revenue proportionable, 
raised by the awe of their forces, though with 
the mock-forms of legal supplics by pretended 
Parliaments. Yet we saw them forced to give 
way to the bent, and current humour of the 
People, in favour of their ancient and lawfnl 
Government; and this mighty army of a sudden 
lose their heart and their strength, abandon what 
they had so long called their cause and their 
interest, and content themsclves to be moulded 
again into the mass of the people; and by con- 
spiring with the general humour of the nation, 
make way for the King's glorious Restoration 
without a drop of blond drawn, in the end of a 
quarrel, the beginning and course of which had 
been so fatal to the kingdom.” There cannot be 
a more convincing proof than this that all go- 
vernment is founded on the will of the people ; 
in vain will it be said the Commonwealth was an 
Usurpation ; it was so only because it contra- 
dicted the will of the nation, had it been con- 
sonant to it, it must have been a just and legal 
government. 
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basis, and acting according to its own na- 
ture, that is, acting for the preservation of 
the community, there can be but one su- 
preme power, which is the legislative, to 
which all the rest are and must be subor. 
dinate; yet the legislative being only a fi- 
duciary power to act for certain ends, there 
remains still in the People a supreme power 
to remove or alter the legislative, when 
they ſind the legislative act contrary to the 
trust reposed in them.“ Any thing 80 
plain and explicit as this needs no com- 
ment; and I leave it to my readers to judge 
whether I have proved my second position, 
That the principle which vests the Sove- 
reign Power in the People, was acted on at 
the Revolution, and therefore makes part 
of the Constitution of England.” 

Having disposed of the two main ques- 
tions ; let us recur to the Minister's speech. 
He asserts that the Parliament of Ireland 
are competent to decide on the Necessity 
of an Union with England. Let us see 
what further arguments he adduces in sup- 
port of his assertion. He tells us, who- 
ever denies the competence of the Irisb 
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Parliament to the decision of the question, 
must equally deny the- competence of the 
British Parliament, and of course the va- 
lidity of the Union between Great Britain 
and Island. With regard to the measure 
here alluded to, peace to its manes, I will 
not disturb them; I respect the hallowed 
veil which time and authority have thrown 
around them. —But when the Minister goes 
on to say, that, if this principle of the 
competency of Parliament to the decision 
of the matter be allowed, or that Parlia- 
ment has no legitimate authority to discuss 
and determine the matter, you will be dri- 
ven to the acknowledgment of a principle 
the most dangerous that was ever adopted 
in any state—I mean the principle that Par- 
liament cannot adopt any measure of great 
importance, without recurring to its con- 
stituent and delegating authority for di- 
recions.” 
When the Rt. Hon. Gentleman says this, 
I do accuse him of mis-stating and misre- 
presenting the fact. The question is not 
whether Parliament, by its own authority, 
cannot adopt some measures of great im- 

portance 
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portance, but whether it can adopt every 
measure, how great or how important so- 
ever. Whether there are not some questions 
so high and transcendent in their nature, 
80 interwoven with the very exwtenec of 
the constitution, as not to be decided on by 
any delegated authority without recurring 
to the constituent powers. If there be 
any such question, which exceeds the limits 
of any constituted anthority, surely no man 
can hesitate to say, that it is the present; 
which has for its object the annihilation of 
a national legislature, which goes to make a 
transfer of the dominion of a people, to fo- 
reigners and aliens, whom they have neither 
formally nor virtually chosen for their gover- 
nors. Indeed it is precisely stated by Locke, 
as one of those acts which when attempted by 
the legislative power, amount to a Dissolu- 
tion of Government. He says, The delivery 
of the people into the subjection of a foreign 
power, either by the prince, or by the le- 
gislative, is certainly a change of the Legi- 
slatibe, and so a Dissolution of Govern- 
ment. For the end why people entered 

into society being to be preserved one en- 
tire, 
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tire, free, and independent society, to be 
governed by its own laws; this is lost 
whenever they are given up into the power 
of another.” This is Mr. Locke's opinion, 
and better authority I know not how to 
produce. Indeed if the omnipotence of 
Parliament be once established, it will lead 
us to consequences much more dreadful and 
dangerous, than any that can be deduced 
from the opposite principle. We will ad- 
mit that the Irish Parliament are competent 
to unite and incorporate their country with 
Great Britain, in any manner and on any 
terms that to them may seem good. We 
will suppose the Union effected, and the 
Imperial Parliament sitting in all its majesty 
at Westminster. I will now ask the ad- 
vocates for parliamentary omnipotence, what 
is to hinder our imperial delegates in the 
plenitude of their power from uniting the 
Empire of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
Empire of Germany ? from making this 
and our sister island an incorporate member 
of the Germanic body ? In vain will it be 
said that an Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland with the Germanic body would be 
totally destructive of the prosperity of the 
State, whereas the proposed Union is con- 
ducive to its best interests, is useful and 
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necessary. This is merely begging the 
question, and still leaves undecided, Who 
are to be the judges of this use and this 
necessity ? Again let Mr. Locke answer for 
me. Here tis like the common question 
will be made, Vio shall be judge whether 
the Prince or Legislature act contrary to 
their trust? To this I reply, The People 
Shall be judge; for who shall judge whe- 
ther his trustee or deputy acts well, and ac- 
cording to the trust reposed in him, but he 
who deputes him, and must, by having 
deputed him, have still a power to discard 
him, when he fails in his trust?“ After s 
plain a declaration as this, I can have no- 
thing to add of my own, but leave every 
man to his own unbiassed judgment. But 
as it may appear to many presumptuous 
and little short of treason and blasphemy 
to impugn the opinions of our © heaven- 
born” Minister, even when supported by so 
great an ally as Mr. Locke; I will produce 
one other authority, of no less name than 
the former. In a matter of such import, 
as I must appeal from the decision of the 
Minister, I will appeal to the highest and 
best authority; I will appeal from the 
William Pitt of the present day, to the late 
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William Pitt of great and glorious memory, 
to the immortal Earl of Chatham; I will 
appeal from the degenerate Son, to the il- 
lustrious Father. 

In the debate which took place in the 
House of Lords, in 1775, on his motion for 
recalling the troops from Boston, Lord 
Chatham, after denying, as he had frequent- 
ly done before, the right of Parliament to 
tax America, speaks thus —“ Resistance to 
your acts was necessary as it was just; and 
your vain declarations of the Omnipotence 
of Parliament, and your imperious doc- 
trines of the necessity of submission, will 
be found equally impotent to convince or 
to enslave your fellow-subjets in America, 
who feel that tyranny, whether ambitioned 
by an individual part of the legislature, or 
the bodies who compose it, is equally in- 
tolerable to British subjefs.” It would 
be vanity most silly and contemptible to at- 
tempt any addition to what I have above 
transcribed from the speech of the noble 
Lord, authorised by which, and by my pre- 
ccding quotations from Locke, I think 1 
may venture to affirm, that the doctrine of 
a paramount power residing in the people, 
is true in theory and in practice; that it 

not 
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not only is a part of the British Constitution, 
but of every lawful government; and that 
if ever there be a question which calls for 
the exercise of that paramount power, it is a 
question which involves in it the surrender 
of National Independence; and that there 
fore the People of Ireland can alone have 
a right to decide on the Necessity of an 
Union with England. 

I have but one more word to say. It is with 
regard to the dangerous tendency of the prin- 
ciple here attempted to be established. I 
cannot allow it to be a fair or sufficient reason 
for condemning any principle, because it is 
dangerous: every powerful agent in the phy- 
sical or moral world is dangerous. Mora- 
lists are hoarse with declaiming on the 
danger of the passions; and 'tis true their 
violence sometimes produces most fatal ef- 
fects. But while every schoolboy is taught 
to enlarge on their baneful consequences, 
every man of reflection knows, that from 
them is derived every virtue, as well as 
every vice; that every improvement in 
knowledge, civilization, arts, or commerce, 
may be traced to the same source; and 
without them, man would be merely the 
liteless lump of clay, into which Prometheus 
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breathed the“ divinz particulam aur.” — 
In the physical world how often do we ac- 
cuse things necessary to our existence, of 
being dangerous, because they are powerful? 
Yet when the hurricane sweeps off a West- 
Indian plantation, or the element of fire 
buries, in a bed of liquid lava, Herculaneum 
or Pompeia, we cannot wish to destroy 
thesc terrible agents, without desiring at 
the same time our own destruction. 

I have merely mentioned this to shew 
that the Minister's eloquence is more to be 
admired than his sound reasoning, his words 
more than his arguments. But 1s this prin- 
ciple, which Mr. Pitt so reprobates, really 
dangerous? Another passage from Locke 
will decide this matter. It will perhaps 
be said, that the people being ignorant and 
always discontented, to lay the foundation 
of government in the unsteady opinion and 
uncertain humour of the people, is to ex- 
pose it to certain ruin; and no government 
will be able long to subsist, if the people 
may set up a new legislative whenever they 
take offence at the old one. To this I an- 
swer, quite the contrary. People are not 
80 easily got out of their old forms, as some 
are apt to suggest. They are hardly to be 
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prevailed with to amend the acknowledged 
faults in the frame they have been accus- 
tomed to. And if there be any original 
defects, or adventitious ones introduced by 
time or corruption, 'tis not an easy thing 
to get them changed, even when all the 
world secs there 1s an opportunity for do- 
ing it. But "twill be said, this hypothesis 
lays a ferment for frequent rebellion. 'To 
which I answer, no more than any other 
hypothesis. For when the people are made 
miserable, and find themselves exposed to 
the ill usage of arbitrary power, cry up 
their governors, as much as you will, for 
sons of Jupiter; let them be sacred and di- 
vine, descended, or authorised from heaven; 
give them out for whom or what you 
please, the same will happen. The people, 
generally ill treated, and contrary to right, 
will be ready on any occasion to ease them- 
selves of a burthen, that sits heavy upon 
them. They will wish and seek for the 
opportunity, which in the change, weak- 
ness, and accidents of human aftairs, seldom 
delays long to present itself. He must have 
lived but a little while in the world, who 
has not scen examples of this in his time; 
and he has read very little, who cannot 
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produce examples of it in all sorts of go- 
vernments of the world.“ 

Thus I have endeavoured to establish the 
truth of a principle, which Mr. Pitt declares 
to be false. I have also endeavoured to 
shew that it has no evil tendency ; and tho 
he stigmatises its detenders as“ the enemies 
of the human race,” I cannot be uneasy at 
this censure, as by it he classes me with 
Mr. Locke and the Earl of Chatham. 

I think it cannot but be remarked by 
every impartial observer, that during the 
course of this examination, I have not once 
recurred to those systems of modern phi- 
losophy, from whence Mr. Pitt deduces the 
origin of those principles which have“ tinc- 
tured the opinions of some leading cha- 
racers.” I have drawn my proofs chiefly 
from the plain, simple, clear, and manly un- 
derstanding of the last century ; and there- 
tore whatever censure I may deserve in 
other respects, cannot be accused of propa- 
gating any novel doctrine, or principles 
drawn from the schools of French philoso- 
phy. This cannot, I think, be objected to 
me, as I have drawn my proofs, not from 
the works of French Jacobins, but English 
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Whigs, with Whose opinions to associate 4 
my own, will ever be my glory and pride. 5 

As far therefore as I am capable of judg- 
ing, the Union of England and Ireland i £ 
not necessary; but whether it be or not 
the people of Ireland are the proper Judges 
of this necessity. 

Indeed if the opinion of a great — 
ficer be adopted, viz. That Ireland mus 
be treated as a conquered country ; if this 
idea' is to be acted upon, I have nothing 
more to say; argument is at an end. But? 
remains for the Irish to say, whether they 
are a conquered people, whether they are z 
land of slaves. If they acquiesce in thi? 
idea of the gentleman above alluded to, 1 
can only say, that so far from wishing to 
incorporate with them, I should wish im“ 
mediately to quit all connection with them 
for (to make use of the strong and energetis Fa 
words of Lord Chatham) * in whatever 
part of the empire slavery is establishecf 
whether it be in America or Ireland, or here 
at home, it is a discase which spreads by 
contact, and soon reaches from the extre- 
mities to the heart.“ 


FIXIS. 


